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ning which they used to destroy their enemies by
means of their guns. This belief was not surprising,
for in Mayan mythology, gods of thunder and light-
ning played very important parts and, according to
the myths, often destroyed an enemy by a bolt of
lightning. (See Chapter IX; HuitzilopochtlL) Even
when they became quite familiar with the Spaniards
and their steeds, and learned that the former were
mortal, they still believed the horses divine.
Thus when Cortez was obliged to leave his unser-
viceable horse at Peten Itza, and the animal died
while in the Indians' care, the terrified natives made
an image or statue of the creature and called it Itz~
min Chac (Thunder-and-lightning). It is quite pos-
sible, however, that in this case it was dread of Cortez
rather than religious fervor which led the Indians to
carve the stone horse, perhaps believing, in their sim-
ple minds, that the proxy of the steed would serve to
hoodwink the Don into believing his horse still lived,
and thus avert his anger. At any rate, the sculp-
tured horse, Itzmin Chac, was as greatly venerated as
any of the other deities, and was incorporated in the
local mythology.
There is a vast amount of truth in the saying that
"the old gods die hard/* With few exceptions, the
descendants of the ancient American races cling tena-
ciously to their immeasurably ancient religions and
beliefs. Even to-day, many of the Indians of Cen-
tral and South America secretly venerate or worship
the gods of their forefathers. The Mayan tribes are
no exception, although often the ancient Mayan dei-
ties and rites and the Christian rituals and saints are
almost inextricably confused.